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The subject of delivery is closely connected with that of crushing and must be considered at the same time. The screens are not usually placed quite close to the level of the dies in the mortar on account of the rapid wear caused by the violent projection of pulp against them wThen in that position. Their height above the dies is varied according to the ore, the delivery being slower in proportion to this depth of discharge when it exceeds 2 or 3 inches or, according to Peplar, 5 inches. The banking of sand against the screens checks discharge through their lower part if the depth of discharge is small.
The best size for the mesh of the screens must be determined by direct-experiment. It has often been contended that, as the crushing must be fine enough to liberate the particles of free gold from their matrix, therefore the size of the screen mesh depends on the state of division of the precious metal in the ore. Even if this be so, however, it does not follow that the apertures in the screen need be small. When coarse screens are used, it is found that, in the course of the crushing, much of the ore .has been reduced to a comparatively fine state of division, and usually this portion is lound after amalgamation to contain but little gold ; from this, the coarser material, in which the gold is still locked up, may be separated by sizing in suitable machines (see Chap. XL) and reground in an amalgamating pan or lube mill. If, on the other hand, the slime is found to be as rich as tin1 coarse sand, it may be that no finer crushing is required, as the output would be thereby diminished without any corresponding increase in the yield per ton. If the slime, after separation of the sulphides, is found to contain more free gold than the coarse sand does, this fact points to the conclusion that a coarser screen might be used without detriment, and experiments in this direction should be made, and the limit of economy thus found by trial.
The evils of over-stamping, due to slowness of discharge, have been often dwelt on, and probably are frequently exaggerated. It is true that the excessive production of slime thus caused may sometimes be disadvantageous, but, setting this aside, it has been frequently asserted that particles of gold are reduced in size by overs tamp ing, so that they will float of! in suspension in water, whilst, even if not reduced in size, they arc hammered and flattened so as to be rendered incapable of amalgamation. " Float " gold has been considered above, p. 20G, and as regards hammered gold, if does not seem to be beyond doubt that flattening and hardening alone will prevent gold from being amalgamated. Prof. T. Kgleston has described a number of experiments1 which tend to show that amalgamation is retarded by Mi is treatment of gold, but, on attempting to repeat these experiments at the Koyal Mint, the author could not obtain results similar l<> those of Professor Egleston. Pieces of pure gold when subjected to repeated blows with a clean 7-lb. hammer on a clean anvil occasionally showed a disinclination Jo amalgamate, but if these pieces were washed with dilute ammonia, so as to remove any grease that might be adhering to them, they were instanlly wet led by mercury and were dissolved by it at about the same rate as dean annealed gold. It thus appeared that, in these cases at least, grease formed a more potent preventive of amalgamation than the hardness of the gold. Moreover, gold-leaf which has been subjected to an extended course of hammering
1 Kgleuton, Metitlturuy of Gold, Nihw and Mcmiryj'ti the r»itttl. ,SY*/&-.<< USJM)), vol. ii., p. 58(>.of finer crushing, if not in the stamp battery, then in re-grinding machines (see below, Chap. X.).
